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Autumn s& 
Holidays! 


16 DAY TOUR OF ITALY 
by Chartered Train. Visiting Paris, Aix-les- 
Bains, Rapallo, Rome, Florence, Venice, Stresa, 
Montreux. Travel Tickets, comfortable 
hotel accommodation, gratuities and taxes, 
services of Couriers, sightseeing excursions. 
£64:8:0inclusive. Departure September 18. 


MONTREUX. On Lake Geneva. A 


lively picture of vivid beauty against a back- 
ground of snow-clad heights — Montreux 
possesses a unique, unforgettable charm. 
10 days from £19:9:6. I7 Days from 
£25:4:6. 


LUCERNE, Picturesque, captivating re- 


sort with its lovely lake, colourful scenery, 
and its numerous modern pleasures inter- 
woven with age-old attractions. 10 Days 
from £19:13:6. 17 Days from £26:1:0. 


FRENCH RIVIERA. Nice, Monte 


Carlo, Mentone, Cannes. Each name con- 
jures up a picture of warm sunny shores, 
clear blue waters, pointed palms, giant 
cacti, gay romantic evenings. 8 Days from 
£33:0:0. 15 Days £40:17:0. 


FRENCH RIVIERA 

by Calais-Mediterranean Express 
to Cannes, Nice, Monte Carlo or Mentone. 
Travel tickets, London back to London, 
hotel accommodation, gratuities and taxes, 
meals en route. 15 Days from £52:5:0. 
Departures daily. 


PARIS. Captivating Paris with its wide, 
long boulevards, its intimate little tables 
under gaily striped awnings, its restaurants, 
theatres, terraces, quaint kiosks, gardens 
and museums. 5 Days from £15:5:0. 
8 Days from £17:5:6. 15 Days from 
£21 30:6, 


FRANCE AND SWITZERLAND 


by Motor Coach. Glorious 1100 mile tour 
visiting Paris, Belfort, Lucerne, Interlaken, 
Montreux, Dijon. Tickets, seat in motor 
coach, services of guide lecturer, full board, 
hotel accommodation. 9 Days £44:9:0. 


Full details of these and other holidays at home and abroad from 


THOS. COOK & SON, LTD., Dept. HOL/I/F, Berkeley St., London, W.1 
and branches 


ALWAYS CARRY COOK’S TRAVELLERS CHEQUES 


COOK’S 


WORLD TRAVEL SERVICE 


\OTE 


the handy 
price 


Saving’s so easy the new ten-bob way! So 
profitable, too—for each 10/- Certificate be- 
comes 13/- in ten years, an increase of 30% 
free of tax. You can hold up to 1,000 of these 
new Certificates in addition to any you already 
hold of previous issues. So buy as many as 
you can—as often as you can! Every Savings 
Certificate you buy helps the Silver Lining 
Campaign. 


STE LIT LIL EES LLL 
Issued by the National Savings Committee 


Seals of the North Atlantic 


by JOHN BUXTON and R. M. LOCKLEY 


SEALS occupy a definite place in the mythology 
and traditions of the Norse forefathers of the 
English-speaking peoples. They were be- 
lieved to be human beings under a spell, 
originally placed upon the children of a 
Norwegian king who owned the district of 
Lochlann. The story is that their jealous 
stepmother, after perfecting herself in the arts 
of witchcraft by the usual apprenticeship of 
seven years and seven days, drove them into 
the sea by transforming them into beasts 
which were half fish and half human. And 
to prevent their forgetting this spell they were 
permitted to regain their original beautiful 
form (which had been the cause of the step- 
mother’s jealousy) once a year, at the full of 
harvest moon. 

There are stories and ballads of seals, 
especially in the Celtic tongues. The third 
verse of The Great Silkie of Sule Skerrie begins: 


I am a man, upo’ the lan’, 
An’ I am a silkie in the sea... 


“Silkie”’ is the familiar name for the seal 
in the Highlands and Islands of Scotland 
but Ron is the Gaelic for seal, and several 
Hebridean islands bear this name, e.g. North 
Rona, South Ronay. In Welsh it is Mér-lo, 
meaning sea-calf. 

In the Outer Hebrides the great annual 
battue of seals which took place on Haskeir 
fifty years ago was said to have been followed 
by the nightly apparition of an old woman 
crying over the loss of her relatives, for 
certain seafaring clans claimed to be descended 
from the fur-covered people of the sea. The 
apparition cried out: 


Hoo-i-hao! Hi-o-hao! 
Hoo-i-hao! Hi-o-hao! 
Hoo-i-hao! Hi-o-hao! 
Cha robh mise m’onar a raoir! 


The old traditions fit in well with, and arise 
conveniently out of, the known habits of the 
seal. Itis easy for the superstitious to imagine 
that the autumn gathering of the seals at the 
breeding-grounds on the remote islands and 
beaches is the assembly of the spell-bound 
“sea-folk”, and that the wild human-like 
wailing of these animals which is heard at 
such a time is the lament of the royal children 
and their descendants for the loss of their 
human estate; while the fact that seals, when 
cornered and closely approached by human 
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beings, are able to and often do weep copious 
tears from their large brown eyes, was prob- 
ably regarded as further proof of the truth of 
the story. For this reason the Norse hunter 
and fisherman is said to have taken pity on 
the seal, and to have refrained from slaughter- 
ing it at such times. But if so the modern 
hunter, until recently, thought little of killing 
seals, and shot them as much for the ‘sport’ 
of doing so as for the meat and skin. 

Today the subject of the old legend, the 
Atlantic or great grey seal, is not only pro- 
tected by law (at least in the British Isles) 
during its breeding season—the three months 
September, October and November—but is 
really of no value commercially. It would 
not pay to render down its blubber, its skin 
has never been fit for the furrier’s trade, while 
it is never numerous or accessible enough to 
be taken regularly for food, even if its flesh 
were moderately palatable—and this we very 
much doubt—to the sophisticated modern 
stomach. At present, therefore, seals have 
little to fear from human beings; at most they 
are occasionally shot by the angry fisherman 
who happens to find them taking fish from 
his lines and nets. This they are likely to do 
more often, now that they have increased so 
much—the war gave them a long period of 
freedom from the inquisitiveness of man, and 
from that peculiar variety known as the 
amateur (indiscriminate) sportsman. 

It is surprising to find that so little is known 
of the life histories of the two seals which breed 
on the temperate North Atlantic coasts of 
both America and the British Isles. Of these 
the smaller, the common or harbour seal, 
Phoca vitulina, is most widely distributed, 
ranging from the Caspian Sea, Lake Baikal 
and the coasts of Northern Europe (but not 
Spitzbergen) and Greenland, to both sides of 
North America. In America it travels far up 
the rivers, even reaching the Great Lakes. 
The great grey seal, Halichoerus grypus, is most 
abundant off the western seaboard of Scot- 
land, Ireland and Wales, but is also found in 
Scandinavia, the Faeroes, Iceland, and on the 
American side from Nova Scotia north to 
Greenland. 

Young seals of both species are much alike 
in the field—grey-brown with speckles and 
blotches of darker colour—but on approach- 
ing maturity the skull of the grey seal assumes 
a characteristic long, hound-like appearance, 
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whereas that of the common seal is pug-nosed. 
(To carry this comparison further into the 
canine realm, you might say that the grey 
seal wore a bull-terrier face and the common 
seal had the visage of a bulldog.) Adult grey 
seals are usually darker than adult common 
seals. Some grey seals, especially bulls, are 
quite dark, almost velvet black, but others are 
light, even cream-coloured. 

In habits and habitats they are quite dis- 
tinct. The great grey seal is a lover of the 
deep water in and about the rocky islets and 
cliffs, and does not care much for the shallow 
seas and sand-banks beloved of the common 
seal. Thus in the British Isles the grey seal 
is principally found on the exposed rocky 
western coasts washed by Atlantic waters. 
But the common seal is most abundant in the 
shallow sandy North Sea, from Denmark and 
Heligoland along the Frisian Islands to the 
shoals of the Thames and the Dogger Bank, 
and northwards to the Shetlands. Colonies 
also exist on the western coasts, wherever 
there are numerous sand-banks. 

As the common seal never takes to the land 
above high-water mark unless it is sick, it is 


not an easy species to study. When the tide 
ebbs these seals lie out on sand-banks, often 


‘far at sea, basking in the sunlight and resting 


until the water rises and washes them off once 
more. You may see several hundreds gathered 
in this way along the golden sand ridges of, 
for example, the Wash, where King John of 
England lost the crown jewels in crossing 
that estuary in A.D. 1216. Any attempt to 
approach these resting seals is instantly 
observed by the sentinels or outlying indi- 
viduals, and the herd takes to the water 
before the intruder is within gunshot. 

At other times the common seal may be 
seen from a boat, perhaps surprised as it rises 
from a fishing expedition on the floor of the 
sea. ‘The small wrinkled snout will appear 
for an instant, the big brown eyes will stare, 
and then, instinctively distrustful of the 
fisherman’s boat and what it contains—too 
often a rifle—it dives with a sudden violent 
splash. It were vain then to expect it to rise 
near the same ring of foam which marked its 
vanishing point! 

The diving seal can swim a long way under 
the water, where it can easily remain for ten 


Atlantic or grey seals of various ages basking in the June sun on the rocks of Grassholm Island off 


the south-west coast of Wales. 


During the following month the breeding cow seals will gather 


on remote beaches and near the caves (chiefly on small islands) where ther young are to be born 


Sleeping in company on shore is a popular pastime; these grey seals were surprised by the photo- 


grapher while napping on a Welsh islet. 


Note the slender neck of the cow (left) 1n comparison 


with that of the bull, which is thick and scarred, and also the position of her retractable teats 


minutes without breathing. In fact it can go 
to sleep under the water. 

As a seal is a warm-blooded air-breathing 
mammal how is this done? How can it be 
proved? Any keen observer in a suitable 
environment may watch seals asleep, either 
as they lie on rock or sand, or as they float at 
the surface. Usually the floating sleeping seal 
is alone, for sleeping in company is more 
fashionable on rock and sand. The lone seal 
will sleep as it floats in an upright position, 
snout and most of the head held clear of the 
surface, motionless save for the sea’s unquiet 
pulsing, and somewhat reminiscent of an old 
gentleman lying back in the comfort of the 
best chair in the club, even to the eyes fast 
shut and whiskers stiffly pointed outwards! 

Sleep under the water is less easy to observe 
in nature, but sometimes from a boat, and 
more often from the top of a cliff, the observer 
may watch a seal resting on the bottom in 
shallow water. There it may stay for five, 
six, seven, even ten minutes, before slowly 


rising for a blow at the surface. When 
thoroughly asleep the seal does not open its 
eyes when it reaches the surface but seems to 
breathe in its sleep, slowly sinking again when 
its lungs are satisfied. This movement is akin 
to that of a sleeping human turning over in 
bed, and probably the seal is just as uncon- 
scious of its movements. 

We have studied this underwater sleep of 
the seal in a captive specimen in a glass-sided 
tank. Although this tank had shelves above 
water for the seal to rest upon it usually pre- 
ferred to sleep under the water in the manner 
described. ‘The way in which the nostrils 
close tightly after each breath, acting as valves 
to keep out the water, could be seen. And it 
was frequently observed to be dreaming, just 
as a sleeping dog does, with all the usual 
signs: twitching and quivering of the ex- 
tremities of its speckled body. We may guess 
that these dreams are of seal-food, seal-love 
or seal-foes! 

This captive was a common seal, which 
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A timid grey seal calf views a human mtruaer win evident masgiving. 


= 
At three weeks of age it 


has only a few tufts of cream natal fur left and its claws have already grown long and formidable 


may perhaps be even better adapted for the 
fully maritime life than its grey cousin. At 
least the grey seal comes to land when it 
breeds, but apparently the common seal is 
able to conduct these affairs, whale-like, at 


sea. At birth, which usually takes place in 
June on a sand-bank or (if the tide is up) in 
the water, the young common seal is able to 
swim immediately and follow its mother and 
suckle as it swims beside her. It grows very 
rapidly. Probably it remains at least a month 
with its dam, but information on this point 
is difficult to obtain in such a shy and 
exclusively marine species. Nor is the gesta- 
tion period known with certainty; if it is the 
same as that of the grey seal it is fifty weeks, and 
if so mating takes place two weeks after par- 
turition, as in the grey species. Eleven anda 
half months’ gestation is a long period—longer 
than in almost any other carnivorous animal. 

Day-old seals usually wear a long loose coat 
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of white or near-white fur. In the common 
seal the calf sometimes sheds this coat before 
birth, and in any case does so immediately 
afterwards. Those born with the white coat 
wear also the second coat beneath, which is 
like the adult pelage; the white fur in these 
specimens is very loose and is quickly shed. 
From this it would seem as if the common 
seal retained the foetus until the latest possible 
moment, so that the calf might be born fully 
developed and protected against the sea, a 
sound provision where parturition sometimes 
has to take place in the water. 

The grey seal seeks the land at calving time, 
and thus is more easily watched by man. Yet 
the season of calving—late autumn—also co- 
incides with the severe storms of the equinox 
which make approach to their island breeding 
rocks, caves and beaches difficult for the 
observer. These storms, when accompanied 
by high tides, may take toll of the young 


calves before they are strong enough to swim 
boldly and for a long time in rough water. 
In Wales the breeding season of the great 
grey seal lasts much longer than on the 
Scottish islands where Dr Fraser Darling has 
studied them. ‘There the first calf was born 
on September 9g and the last on November 11. 
In Wales, we found that the first calves 
appear in the first week of July, and the last 
are born in December. Why this should be 
so is not clear—maypbe it is connected with the 
fact that the number of caves and beaches 
remote from man’s control in Wales is more 
limited. In Scotland the grey seals have far 
more room, and the majority seem to breed 
in the open on certain uninhabited islets and 
skerries with which the Hebrides are plentifully 
supplied. Whatever the reason, in Wales the 
calves are born at intervals throughout a 
period of five months instead of two. In this 
way, as the calf remains only three or four 
weeks on land, it is possible for a succession 
of calves to be born in one desirable cave 
which can hold only one or two cows and 
their calves at the same moment. Not that 
the cow is particular about territory, so long 
as she has room to turn herself round without 
touching her neighbour; but many caves are 
only a few feet wide at the back-end, where 


the baby seal is normally deposited on a sand 
or shingle beach barely above high water. 

The calf is suckled for only five weeks, 
sometimes less. Its infancy in fact lasts no 
longer than that of a mouse! Thus the adult 
seal needs to spend only four or five weeks 
ashore in the whole of the year, and in that 
period the calf is born and weaned, and next 
year’s calf is conceived. But this crowded 
month appears to be the most important and 
the most dangerous in the life of the seal, and 
no doubt it is to minimize the dangers 
inherent in coming ashore that the pregnancy 
is so long and the infancy so short. 

As a result the great grey seal’s calf, 
although not so advanced in its pelage as the 
common seal’s calf, is born in a well-developed 
state, large, active and alert, with the eyes 
open, and a soft cushion or covering of the 
long whitish natal fur, which is very greasy. 
At birth the calf’s skin is loose and the 
flippers seem disproportionately long. But it 
is all the better able to scramble down the 
beach when the cow comes ashore to suckle 
it, and to scramble back again out of reach 
of the surf; and if the surf and tide be high, 
to cling to the rocks and try to save itself from 
the storm. 

The weight of the grey seal at birth we 


Close-up of the extended webbed hind feet of a grey seal calf. When swimming the seal uses them 
together as a strong propellant, their combined action being very similar to that of a fish’s tail 


found to average round about fifty pounds, 
length from tip of nose to tip of tail about 
thirty-eight inches, and girth twenty-five 
inches. ‘The corresponding figures (supplied 
by Dr Harrison Mathews) for the common 
seal at birth are forty pounds, thirty-eight 
inches and twenty-one inches. By the time it 
is ready for the sea at a month old the grey 
seal has added nearly a foot to its length and 
to its girth, and has more than doubled in 
weight—all on a plain diet of milk from its 
dam. When full grown the grey seal may 


reach ten feet in length while the common 
seal seldom measures more than six. 

As in some other species of seals (such as the 
elephant seal), some grey seal cows stay ashore 
with their calves, at least upon Scottish 
islands where they climb well inland and take 


up territories several hundred yards from the 
sea; and thus they do not feed in the whole 
month during which they suckle their babies. 
The flow of milk is maintained by drawing 
on the body reserves, and the cow becomes 
almost emaciated by the time the calf goes 
down to the sea. The mature bull at these 
island breeding-places precedes the cows on 
the land, and remains fasting with his harem 
until he becomes exhausted, or is driven off 
by a rival bull fresh from the sea. 

In Wales, however, the cows only stay on 
shore long enough to suckle and play with 
their calves, or to rest. Otherwise they remain 
in the sea, and presumably they feed then— 
they are certainly never emaciated. The 
new-born calf seems to avoid the sea, when 
the high tide throws the surf on the beach, 


(Opposite) Two-week-old grey seal calves shown resting in the sunlight near the entrance of a 
Pembrokeshire island cave while waiting for their dams, who suckle them during their first month. 
(Above) A plump calf relaxing in the disarming attitude which 1s frequently adopted by young seals 


and will try to escape, huddling under the 
cliffs. But if the sea sweeps it away it is able 
to swim well, even at a day old. ‘The cow 
usually tries to protect the tender young calf 
by interposing her body between the breaking 
wave and her swimming child, even partly 
carrying it in her fore-flippers, in a very 
human way. Almost you could believe that 
the calf was having a swimming lesson, so 
carefully does the cow tap it with her flippers 
and dive and roll in front of and beside it. 
On August 24, 1946, we watched a calf 
seal lying at the foot of one of the Welsh 
breeding-beaches. It was asleep on its back 
(as so often) with one flipper on its chest and 
the other stretched out to the side. The tide 
was washing against it, but it did not stir until 
a big wave woke it up. As the tide came 
further in the calf began to cry. After a few 
minutes the cow swam in from the open sea, 
and greeted the calf nose to nose. (This is the 
usual form of greeting in the seal tribe.) The 


cow then lay on her right side and suckled 
the calf, which was at right angles to her. A 
few minutes later she swivelled round, with 
her body half in the sea, and gave the calf 
her other teat. While her baby had its meal 
the cow frequently lifted her head from the 
pebbles and stared round, but she did not see 
the human watchers on the cliffs above. Once 
the calf bellowed for a while, and she cuffed 
it smartly on the side of the head with her 
flipper. After suckling the calf for about a 
quarter of an hour she went off into the sea 
with the calf following. As soon as she 
reached deep water she dived, followed by the 
calf which seemed to be holding on to her 
back about two-thirds of the way down. 
About ten yards off shore the calf went off on 
its own, diving and swimming with apparent 
skill. But after about ten minutes the cow 
pushed the calf back towards the beach, 
butting it with her nose, as if she had decided 
it had had enough swimming practice. She 
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All photographs by R. M. Lockl 


followed it onto the beach and suckled it 
again. ‘The cow’s teats are withdrawn into 
her body to protect them when she scrambles 
over the rough rocks and stones of the shore. 

These notes are typical of many we have 
made at the haunts of the grey seal. Some- 
times the cow would suddenly notice the 
watchers on the cliffs, and then she would in- 
terrupt the care of her calf and go off into the 
sea, keeping watch from there, close inshore. 

During this month of suckling her calf the 
cow mates. In Wales the bull collects his 
harem, not by going on land (as in the 
Hebridean islands) and waiting for cows to 
gather round him, but by assuming the pro- 
prietorship of a beach—a whole beach (or 
even two small adjoining beaches) if it is 
small, part if it be a very large beach. Here 
he patrols, driving off weaker and younger 
bulls, and waiting for the cows to drop their 
calves. 

On July 24 a cow which had been suckling 
her calf, which was only a few hours old, came 
down the beach to meet the bull at the edge 
of the water. He was an old black beast with 
grey nose and much furrowed neck. The cow 
began moaning, the sound reverberating 
against the cliffs of the narrow inlet, but the 
bull, with his muzzle up against hers, was 
silent. he cow continued to moan invitingly, 
and presently he settled alongside her. They 
held to each other, he on his right side and she 
on her left, with their flippers gripping and 
patting each other, their muzzles in the edge 
of the sea. When they had mated the bull 
barked and went back to the sea. ‘The cow 
lay for a little while with the tide washing 
over her muzzle before clambering up the 
beach to her calf. 

This act was comparatively brief, perhaps 
because the cow was not yet ready for the 
bull. On another occasion a bull persistently 
refused to. take any notice of the moaning and 
fondling of an amorous cow, until in seeming 
desperation she bit him. He then turned 
upon her, boxed her with his flippers, and 
grabbed her by the throat for a moment 
before shoving her away. She scrambled up 
the beach as if much chastened! 

On one beach a cow gave birth to a calf 
on September 14. ‘Thirteen days later we 
watched from the cliff-top this cow mate with 
a bull in the water. ‘The bull was resting on 
the beach at first, near the cow and her calf, 
but he soon went into the sea and swam there 
at the edge till the cow followed. He then 
swam across as if to head her off, but she went 
into the water and snapped at him. Soon 
after the bull held on to the cow with his fore- 
flippers, and rested his head upon her neck as 
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he lay full length upon her back. His hind- 
quarters were twisted to one side to meet the 
cow’s frontally. More than an hour later they 
were still in the same posture, both fast asleep 
at the bottom of the sea—which was only a 
few feet deep and transparent to us from the 
top of the cliff. At fairly regular intervals 
they had risen to the surface, still clasped 
together and still asleep, to breathe, their eyes 
always fast closed, then sinking together 
again. At last.they woke and before long the 
bull slipped his hind-quarters off the cow as 
they rose to the surface, he still holding her 
body with his flippers. When he released her, 
she dived under him, then swam brushing 
against his side. 

This pairing in the water is apparently a 
normal practice in Wales, in contrast with the 
pairing which Dr Darling witnessed on the 
island of North Rona. There, too, Dr Darling 
observed that the virgin cows, having no 
business on the calving-grounds, were mated 
in or by the sea by bulls which formed a 
reservoir gathered along the shore of the 
island, a reservoir from which lusty bulls con- 
stantly advanced upon the calving-grounds 
in search of harems which their owners, 
weakened by hunger and indulgence, were 
no longer able to defend. 

What happens in Wales to these virgin 
cows? We find that there are certain 
assembly grounds, generally on beaches on 
islands or near caves where seals breed, where 
the novice bulls and virgin cows foregather in 
the autumn, together with older bulls who 
have not yet been able to secure a beach (.e. 
a harem) for themselves. These assembly 
grounds or reservoirs are generally on beaches 
which are unsuitable for breeding because at 
high tide the sea reaches the base of the cliffs. 
Here too they are secure from man, and the 
shy younger seals rest and play together at 
sweethearts, but the older bulls probably win 
the majority of eligible brides. 

At the end of the year all this activity is 
over and the seals are dispersed and moulting 
while the winter storms rage over the wild 
beaches and boom through the narrow caves, 
‘hosing down”’ with white water the nurseries 
of the “‘sea-folk”. They begin to appear in 
numbers about the end of May in the waters 
round their breeding-places. 

Where do seals go in the winter time? ‘They 
are distributed widely and thinly over the 
coasts, but as to more exact local movements 
we have little information. A system of mark- 
ing young seals, lately begun in Wales, may 
tell us something of the seasonal migrations 
of seals, and also of their longevity and life 
history in general. 


Flowers in the Canadian 


Rockies 


Notes and Photographs by F. S. SMYTHE 


Although the flora of the Canadian Rockies cannot compare in the variety of tts species with that 
of the Alps or the Himalayas, it is both profuse and beautiful. The traveller who approaches the 
Rockies through the foot-hills will see first of all the orange-red of the Lilium montanum, and 
various plants which prefer the relatively dry conditions of the lower country. Next he will come 
to the great spruce forests where, as he mounts the trail, many enchantments awart him: the delicate 
blue and yellow of columbines, the blooms of a dwarf rose, a clematis, and the red and yellow of 
the Indian paint-brush, which grows at all but the highest altitudes. He will tread a silver carpet 
of pearly everlasting and acres spread with a delightful red heather, and pass across motst glades 
and open ground blue with lupins and sprinkled with anemone, orchid and bog asphodel, together 
with colonies of cotton-grass and many other plants. But the full glory of the mountain flora 
awaits him above timberline, that magic region of grassy alp “twixt the pine-woods and the 
snow where the airs of heaven blow’. Here is a profusion of buttercups, dryads, penstemons, Speed- 
wells and many other plants, some familiar and some unfamiliar. But the high-growing plants are 
most fascinating of all—the tight little clusters of gentians, saxifrages, androsaces and other 
glowing blooms which reflect among the crags the light and colour of their splendid environment 
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(Above) The best known and 
perhaps most decorative of all 
Rocky Mountain plants is the 
Indian paint-brush (Castilleja). 
In a number of species, so alike 
that botanists find it difficult 
to distinguish betw them, 
ats dense flower spi with 
their red, crimson and yellow 
bracts, decorate the hill- 
sides in brilliant multitudes 


(Left) Among the mountain 
plants which blossom earliest in 
spring is the globe-flower (Trol- 
lius albiflorus), with ts delicate 
cream petals and golden stamens. 
As the snow thaws, its blooms 
miraculously appear in their 
millions out of the sodden 
ground. Here they are seen grow- 
ing below a drift of avalanche 
snow as it melts in the sun 


Smogen 


by J. ALLAN CASH, F.LB.P., F.R.P.S. 


villages. 
from Gravarne, another village on the main- 


THE west coast of Sweden is little visited by 
British tourists, whose main aim after a quick 
look at Gothenburg seems to be to strike 
inland and make for Stockholm. These 
people do not know what they miss, for the 
west coast has many attractions to offer which 
are not found anywhere else in Sweden. This 
coast consists of innumerable islands and 
inlets, varying greatly in size and length 
respectively. Up and down the coast are 
many fishing villages, sometimes on the main- 
land, quite often on the islands, ranging in 
size from a mere handful of little wooden 
houses to places having a population of many 
hundreds. Apart from size, they are all built 
to a pattern, the houses and fishermen’s sheds 
crowding down ‘to the water-front, inevitably 
centred round the harbour. 

Smégen, situated on an island about half- 
way up the coast from Gothenburg to the 
Norwegian frontier, is one of the larger fishing 


It can be reached by ferry-boat 


land a couple of miles away. To reach 
Gravarne from Gothenburg you can take a 
train to Dingle and a bus from there through 
beautiful wooded hilly country to Bovall- 
strand, then down the rocky coast to 
Gravarne: or you can motor on good high- 
ways and then down the same country roads 
to Gravarne. Another way is to go by 
steamer from Gothenburg up the coast, and 
this is a truly delightful method of travelling 
if the weather is kind. It takes about six 
hours to reach Smégen, with a number of stops 
on the way at little places such as Marstrand, 
Mollésund, Gullholmen, Fiskebackskil, Lysekil 
and Malmoén. Most of the journey is done in 
sheltered waters between the islands and the 
mainland but occasionally the little ship has 
to venture forth into the open sea, to the dis- 
may of bad sailors if there is a strong west 
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(Above) Houses and sheds crowd down to the water-front of Smégen’s harbour, seen here filled with fishing 
Most of these sturdy, high-powered vessels are owned by the Jishermen ‘themselves; they go out into 


boats. 
the North Sea at all times of the year, usually for a day, but occasionally crossing over to Scotland. 
(Below) Nets are made and mended sane the Lucha ey ee globes hep to keep them afloat) 
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The west coast of Sweden, which has much sheltered water among tts islands, 1s ideal for sailing. 
Craft of all kinds are used, and yachtsmen can put in at countless harbours for their supplies 


(Above) This air taxi—a Grumman Amphibian, operated by a large restaurant—runs between Gothenburg 


and Smégen. (Below) A tempting view of the Swedish seaside. There are occasional tiny beaches on the 
west coast, but most visitors prefer the rocks (smoothed by glaciers ages ago) for sea and sun bathing 
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Such charming Swedish girls as these bathing belles provide not the least of Smégen’s attractions! 
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Here everyone makes the most of the ten to twelve weeks of summer, during which the water is both 
clear and warm; picnickers remain on the sea-shore all day, taking full advantage of the sunshine 


wind blowing. A fourth way of travelling is 
by air from Gothenburg to Smégen. ‘This 
takes only half an hour, and very pleasant it 
is on a clear sunny day to look down onto the 
red-brown rocks of the coast, the intensely 
blue water and the colourful little villages 
tucked away in sheltered corners. 

There is little vegetation on the coast, and 
from the air one has to look some way inland 
before the countryside becomes green and 
cultivated. The inlets are frequently quite 
deep right to the edges, for they are formed 
by cracks in the rock, and thus make natural 
harbours. 

Let me describe Smégen as I saw it in 
summer-time, and show you what life is like 
in this Swedish west coast fishing village. Our 
little boat from Gothenburg glided into the 
mouth of the harbour with a roar of warning 
from the siren, and was soon tied up among 
the fishing-boats at the wharf. One or two 
sleek yachts were also tied up, and a white 
sail in the distance indicated another that was 
coming out. There was even a canoe gliding 
past our fussy little steamer, with three girls 
clad in shorts and white shirts. Red-roofed 
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houses of many colours crowded down to the 
water-front, and could be seen extending up 
the hillside for some distance. From the 
wharf we made our way up a narrow winding: 
street between the houses, passing a few well- 
stocked shops, until we came to an open space 
where a small park and tennis courts had been 
laid out. We were taken to the fisherman’s 
house where we were to stay, for there are no 
hotels in Smégen, nor indeed in most of these 
west coast villages. Visitors sleep in the 
houses and eat at large communal restaurants, 
of which more anon. 2 
A pleasant Swedish woman who spoke no 
word of English greeted us. at the door. The 
hall of the house was bright and sunny, with 
masses of green plants on little tables. The 
floor was so highly polished, with some special 
varnish, that it looked like glass. Our room 
was spotlessly clean, like the whole of the 
house, and was bright and sunny. We went, 
later on, into other houses, and everywhere 
we came across the same high standard. 
These west coast fishermen are far from 
poverty-stricken, as is so often the case with 
fishing folk. Most of them own their own 
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Helmar Hansson, an old retired west coast fisherman, has lived in Smaégen for fifty-six of his eighty-three 
years. In his time he has witnessed many changes and improvements along the west coast, among them being 
the scientific methods employed by the keen and well-educated young fishermen who have now taken his place 


he housewife’s heart could desire. (Below) A fisherman and his family on their front steps. In summer- 
me they live in the semi-basement and let the remaining rooms to visitors. There are no hotels in Smégen 


The docking of a ship is always a fascinating performance: whenever a steamer 1s due to arrive at 
Smégen harbour a small crowd gathers to watch it and take stock of the passengers coming on shore 


houses, and many of them their fishing-boats 
also. 

A little way up the strect, right on top of 
the hill, was the restaurant where we were to 
eat. We went along and made our arrange- 
ments with the manager. Only two meals per 
day were served—breakfast, and dinner at 
night. But breakfast could be taken at any 
time between nine and twelve o’clock, and 
dinner between five and eight, on the hour. 
One had to decide at which hours to eat, and 
stick to those times, for there were three full 
sittings for each meal. The food, we found 
later, was up to the highest Swedish standards, 
with infinite variety. Breakfast seemed too 
much like other meals to us, with various 
kinds of fish and so on, until we discovered 
that we could have fruit, bacon and eggs, 
toast and marmalade. 

Most of the visitors spent the day bathing, 
scrambling ‘about on the rocks, and of course 
sun-bathing, for which this coast is ideal. 
But there was also sailing among the islands 
—a delightful sport—and motor boats could 
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be hired in the harbour. There was tennis 
on excellent hard courts, and all along this 
coast a new sport has sprung up in recent 
years—cod fishing with rod and line from the 
rocks. Many a fisherman has caught more 
fish by this means in half a day than he could 
carry home. Most people took fruit, cakes 
and other food with them after breakfast, so 
that if the time between meals was too long, 
they could have a picnic on the shore, thus 
making the most of precious hours of sunshine. 
In the village, especially near the harbour, 
there were little konditorier where one could get 
coffee, soft drinks and delicious creamy cakes. 

In Smogen, and in Gravarne and many 
other places on the west coast, there are 
factories where fish is cured, salted, canned 
and otherwise prepared for eating. The 
fishing-boats keep these factories supplied 
with different kinds of fish at various times of 
the year. The local fishing-boats go out in 
the early hours of the morning and return in 
the evening for the fish-market which is held 
promptly at eight o’clock. About seven 


(Above) Smégen has two 
communal restaurants (one seen 
in the foreground, the other be- 
yond, by the sea). Visitors 
live in the homes of fisher- 
men, but eat at these restau- 
rants. (Right) In spite of 
the large size of the buald- 
ings, throughout the summer 
three sittings are necessary 
or each meal in order to ac- 
commodate all the visitors. 
In the evenings excellent or- 
chestras provide dance music 
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This quiet little harbour, near Smégen, 1s one of the tranquil backwaters set amidst the rocks of 
Sweden’s west coast where fishing and activities connected with it are almost the only industries 


o’clock in the evening we would notice a 
faint, almost inaudible throbbing in the air 
which gradually increased until we recognized 
it as the noise of the fishing-boat motors. 
When many of these are heard together in the 
still evening air, as the gleaming white boats 
come round the corner of the headland and 
into the harbour, it is a sound never to be 
forgotten. It is the music of the west coast. 

The market presents a busy scene. The 
fishing-boats come up one by one to unload 
onto the wharf just outside the wide doors. 
Bidding commences promptly at eight, and 
case after case of mackerel, prawns, cod or 
whatever has been the luck of the day, is 
quickly disposed of. Many visitors gather 
round each evening, then scatter and find 
their way to their houses, or to the restaurant 
to dance. 

Dancing is very popular in these resorts. 
There was an excellent orchestra and it did 


not take the dancers long to get into full ' 


swing. How gay was the atmosphere at these 
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dances each night, the girls in smart dresses 
and the men in summer suits or white 
flannels! Perhaps a few yachtsmen would be 
there too, sailors who had put into Smégen 
for the night. And if the pangs of hunger 
assailed one during the evening, there were 
excellent d la carte meals to be obtained. The 
dancing often went on until after midnight. 
The fishermen have to be up in the early 
morning hours, but the visitors could lie in 
bed for a while. Breakfast was any time up 
to midday. 

Yes, indeed, it was a pleasure to be in a 
country which appeared able to afford the 
best of pre-war standards, where there were 
plenty of the good things of life and where 
people seemed to have the time and the 
ability to enjoy them. And how the Swedish 
people do enjoy life! Their summer season 
is short but they certainly make the most of 
it, utilizing to the full the beauties of nature 
and combining with them successfully the 
most modern amenities. 


in Art 


Animals 
If. Classical 


bya GOLDSCHEIDER 


Tue glory of Greek art is the representation of 
the human body—a young man with a victory 
fillet, as Apollo, a girl rising from her bath, as 
Venus. But when we turn to the Greek 
Anthology we find that the one sculpture 
endowed with the largest number of praising 
epigrams was the effigy of a cow, a work of 
Myron, the creator of the Discus-thrower. 
This cow was set up on the Acropolis of 
Athens, the religious centre of the town, and 
thirty epigrams in her honour are extant. 
She was, as those little Greek poems tell us, 
_ represented “‘so true to life” that one waited 

for her to begin to moo. “Statues full of 
life’’, Propertius, too, calls Myron’s herd, 
“four kine standing about the altar’, which 
was in the colonnade of the temple of Apollo 
on the Palatine in Rome. 

Beasts were often represented as awe- 
inspiring gods in Egyptian art. In Greek 
art, where beautiful man was godlike and 
gods very human, animals were pictured 
“true to life’, but still in accord with 
religious conceptions, and the proper place 
for their statues was in sanctuaries. 

Animals were the companions and the 
relatives of god and man, and god and beast 
and man could change one into the other. 
Asclepius, the god of healing, was originally 
nothing but a holy snake, and when in the 
sanctuary of Epidaurus a snake was laid on 
the chest of a sick man, Asclepius himself was 


lying there. Dionysus, when he came from 
Asia to Greece, was probably identified with 
the cock, also imported from the Orient. 
Eagle, dove, owl, peacock and goose were the 
companions and the symbols of Zeus, Aphro- 
dite, Athena, Hera and Juno. But Zeus 
would turn himself into eagle, swan or bull to 
find success in his wooings of Ganymede, 
Leda or Europa. Actaeon was metamor- 
phosed into a stag and torn in pieces by the 
hounds of Artemis; Lycaon met his mother 
when she was transformed into a bear; and 
the young man in the novel of Apuleius was 
more welcome to fair women when changed 
into an ass. 

All this is, no doubt, connected with totem- 
ism, which means clan-friendship, kindred, 
identification with animals. Wolves, bears, 
birds, fishes, reptiles may be clan members. 
There was, as a recent authority remarked, 
“no very sharp line drawn between men and 
beasts”’. 

It is puzzling that although totemic animals 
were not to be killed or hurt, they were eaten 
at ceremonial feasts. We meet with the same 
contrast in the Christian religion where lamb, 
fish and dove have been holy symbols, though 
not excluded from meals, since the time of 
Augustus. ‘There is no one-track interpreta- 
tion for anything in the human soul nor for 
religious and artistic conceptions. For in- 
stance, the bronze peacock from Hadrian’s 
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tomb (now in the Vatican Museum) may be 
a symbol of Hera; a thing of beauty; a sign of 
immortality; or just a portrait of a bird, kept 
by rich Romans because it made such a dainty 
dish. Most probably this sculpture means all 
of these at the same time, and perhaps a little 
more of which we do,not know. 

As the gods had intercourse with the human 
race, so there was intercourse between men 
and beasts. ‘The centaurs were half horse, 
half man; the sphinx (whose riddles Oedipus 
had still to solve) half lion; the sirens half 
birds. Even the gods were not exempt from 
hybrid formation. Minor gods, living in 
ocean and river, were shaped as fishes from 
the hips downwards; Pan had the legs and 
ears and horns of a goat, and so had the 
Satyrs. In ancient mythology as in ancient 
art there is no distinct line between god and 
man and beast. At other times the relation- 
ship to beasts takes a rational form, as when 
the wet-nurse of Zeus is a goat, or a she-wolf 
is suckling the twins of Rome; which also was 
a theme for classical art. 

The modern artist sees animals in a dif- 
ferent way from the artist of antique times. 
He either looks at them with the eye of a 
scientist, observing their anatomy, their move- 
ments, their peculiarities; or, if he takes them 
as symbols, they signify nature in full freedom, 
or contrariwise the suffering of all creatures 
and their unescapable captivity in this world 
of mortality. In Rembrandt’s beautiful draw- 
ings of lions, the beasts are given as poor 
captives of this earth, full of a mangy pride, 


poorer and more helpless than we human 
beings are in the bondage of cruel nature. A 
modern artist may depict a dog or a horse as 
a companion whom he well understands; but 
never as a clan-fellow and blood-brother or 
even as a hidden god, in the way the ancient 
artist saw them. 

If we agree to this, beasts in classical art 
mean more than simply animal portraiture, 
though they may be intimately observed and 
convincingly reproduced. ‘There is hardly a 
beast, a bird, a fish, or an insect of which 
there were no representations in antique art, 
even of animals not at home in Hellas and 
Italy. On Greek coins we find lions, bulls, 
elephants, horses, an ugly Silenus stretched 
out on the back of a beautiful ass, a cow 
suckling her calf, a bull charging, a sow and 
her litter, rams, goats, browsing deer, men 
playing with polecats, a mouse on a barley 
leaf, eagles devouring hares, pigeons and 
swans, owls and cocks, dolphins and crabs, 
tortoises and frogs, grasshoppers and bees. 
On an early Italic oblong coin (aes signatum) 
in the British Museum there is one of the 
finest renderings of a bull ever designed. On 
seals and gems we can see similar pictures in 
relief, including fighting cocks, flying herons 
and ducks, snakes and fleas. Animals we 
find on vases, beginning with octopuses on 
Cretan vessels; terracotta horses as handles of 
Tanagra jars; mules’ heads as bronze orna- 
ments of Hellenistic couches; rampant lions 
above doors; drinking vessels in the form of 
lionesses, boars, calves or asses; hares sitting 


NOTES ON THE PHOTOGRAPHS 


1. Bull. Terracotta. From the Island of Pseira, 
about 1650 B.c. Museum Herakleion, Crete 


2. Mountain Goat suckling her kid. Faience 


Relief from Knossos, about 1650 B.c. Museum 
Herakleion, Crete 

3. Statuette of a Horse. Bronze. Greek, geo- 
metric period, about 750 B.c, Metropolitan 


Museum, New York 


4. Man-faced Bull. Wall painting in the 
Etruscan “Tomb of the Bulls’ at Corneto, 
about 550 B.c. 


5. Horse. Marble. Detail from the Parthenon 


frieze, about 440 »8.c. British Museum, 
London 

6. A Bull-calf, adorned for sacrifice. Bronze. 
Italo-Greek, probably about 350 B.c. Museo 
Etrusco-Gregoriano, Vatican, Rome 

7. Vixen with sucking cubs. Terracotta. 


Greek, about 600 B.c. Louvre, Paris 
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8. Head of an Eagle. 
A.D. 50. 


Bronze. Roman, about 
Museo Archeologico, Florence 


g. Sick Greyhound. Marble. Hellenistic, about 
200 B.c. Louvre, Paris 


10. Head ofa Pantheress. From a family grave 
in Attica, Greece, about 350 B.c. 


11. Frog. Terracotta. Roman, about 300 B.c. 
Museo Civico, Bologna 


12. Statuette of a Fox scratching himself. 
Terracotta. From Tanagra, Greece, about 450 
B.c. Museum of Fine Arts, Boston 


13. Pantheress. Bronze inlaid with silver spots. 
Roman (copy of a Hellenistic original), about 
A.D. 100, Metropolitan Museum, New York 


14, 15. Ducks, Swallows, Marine animals. 
Details from mosaic floors at Pompeii, about 
A.D. 50. National Museum, Naples 
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under mushrooms, marine animals, ducks, 
cats and crocodiles on mosaic pavements; a 
dolphin on a discus; and fishes painted on 
fish-plates. There is indeed no sculpture, 
painting or utensil of classical times where 
wé may not expect images of animals. Even 
on the marble surface of the Ara Pacis a tiny 
lizard is sitting amid all the priests and the 
family of Caesar Augustus. 

The Greeks and Romans had a greater 
variety of pets than we have; they not only 
knew dog and cat intimately; besides these 
they kept herons in their houses, as we may 
keep parrots—which they also had, since 
Alexander’s invasion of India; and they kept 
monkeys, hedgehogs, ferrets, tortoises, cranes, 
sparrows and quails. All these served as a 
diversity of models to the artists. There is a 
sculpture of a boy playing with a large goose, 
and another of a child followed by a tame 
snake. An epigram in the Greek Anthology 
mentions a tomb erected by a girl to a cicada 
and a locust. 

Small images of animals in terracotta and 
bronze were often given to the gods as votive 
offerings instead of real sacrifices. Other 
statuettes were weights in the form of pigs or 
goats. Little clay figures of cats, dogs, cocks 
and horses were found in children’s graves 
and were probably toys. Larger animal 
bronzes were set up in gardens, or used for 
fountains. Life-size figures of brass and 
stone are also preserved—boars, dogs, lions 
and stags: but horses outnumbering them all. 
In the time of Pericles the temples were 
museums where large animal bronzes and 
small votive offerings were stored; in the 
time of Cicero and Pliny there existed already 
many connoisseurs and private collections. 
None of the famous animal sculptures is left, 
not Myron’s cow, not the horses and oxen of 
Strongylion, not even the ‘“‘minute fly”? which 
was cast by Theodorus of Samos. There is, 
however, enough preserved, in originals and 
copies, to show us the different ways in which 
the sculptor and painter reproduced animals 
during the more than two thousand years of 
the classical era. 

In Cretan art, about 3500 years before our 
time, domestic animals were closely observed, 
as we can see, for instance, from the small 
terracotta statuette of a bull (fig. 1). The 
mountain goat and her kid (fig. 2), of about 
the same period, is designed in a more 
decorative style, but as she looks round to 
her young in a motherly way, nature appears 
to be knowingly depicted. There are illus- 
trations of mother love, of later periods, as 
the vixen and her cubs (fig. 7). The charging 
bull of an Etruscan wall painting (fig. 4) is 


very different from the earlier naturalistic 
bull. This bull, with his human face, re- 
minds us of a mask-dancer who, stepping 
and jumping and roaring and _ howling, 
becomes a bull. (This figure is a symbol of 
sexual vigour, as D. H. Lawrence knew.) 
The realistic and decorative style of Crete 
was followed by an abstract style in Greece 
(fig. 3). This abstract style shows certain 
affinities to primitive African art; but the 
grace of the early Greek bronzes forecasts 
the perfection of the art of Phidias and his 
school (fig. 5). Greek sculptors understood 
also how to reflect the comical and touching 
sides in the life of young animals—as in the 
delightfully clumsy bull-calf (fig. 6). A very 
convincing portrait of a young beast is the 
pantheress with wide open eyes and mouth, 
stretching forward her little tongue (fig. ro). 
The movements of animals watched with a 
quick eye and turned to artistic account (figs. 
12, 13), as well as animals in play, sport or 
work, were often represented—there are 
scenes from hunting, fights between beasts, 
horse races; animals performing in shows; a 
mule turning a mill; and the famous relief of 
a dog and cat fight (page 195). Diseased 
animals are not scarce in Hellenistic art; one 
of the most impressive sculptures of this kind 
is the greyhound at the Louvre (fig. 9) who 
is a study of suffering. ‘The little terracotta 
frog in the Bologna Museum seems to croak 
his woe into an eternal evening (fig. 11). 

In imperial Rome renderings of animals be- 
came numberless. From the villa of Hadrian 
several mosaics of this kind remain, amongst 
others the well-known one with the drinking 
doves. Less known in detail are the mosaics 
from Pompeii of which we show two examples 
(figs. 14, 15). 

All this is light genre art. But Roman 
artists could also achieve solemn and monu- 
mental effects ; as in Trajan’s eagle within 
an oak-wreath (now in the Church of the 
Santi Apostoli in Rome), or in the great bronze 
horse of Marcus Aurelius on the Capitol. 
The bronze head of an eagle in Florence (fig. 
8) has the proud look of a Civis Romanus. 

The best animal pictures of the last classical 
phase are to be found in reliefs showing the 
life in the circus. The old religious belief 
was dying; the new belief taught that man 
was created in the image of God, but all others 
beings without an immortal soul. At last, 
there was a distinct line between man and 
beast. Roman armies still carried standards 
in the shape of boar and eagle; but boar and 
eagle were no longer the brothers of gods and 
men; and they were more and more abbrevi- 
ated into heraldic ornaments, 
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Rum 


Notés by Ws A. (SHARD Y Photographs by EARL LEAF 


The story of rum, closely linked with that of sugar, has its origin in the cane-fields of the West 
Indies. “ Sugar-cane is extensively grown on most of these islands (excepting the Bahamas and Virgin 
Islands) and is the main support of their inhabitants. About 1650 this crop was first systematically 
raised under British supervision, and during the 17th and 18th centuries large plantations, 
founded on slave labour, flourished throughout the islands, bringing wealth to the European states 
that controlled them and forming the basis of local economic and political development. With 
slave emancipation in the roth century the industry suffered a serious setback, from which re- 
covery was slow. Small-scale peasant ownership now supplements the traditional ‘estate’ system 


While descendants of the Negro slaves predominate, workers employed in the cane-fields include many national- 
ities, brought from other possessions of the colonial Powers. Two Famaican peasant women are seen here 
awaiting the men’s return from the fields; one prepares lunch, while the other sharpens her husband’s machele 


Distant Fava 1s represented 
among West Indian sugar 
workers by this girl in a 
Netherlands Guiana cane- 
field (above, left); while 
India contributes the small 
daughter of Hindu cane-cut- 
ters (above, right) doing 
the family wash while her 
parents are away at work 


(Left) Great care and at- 
tention are required during 
the blending and rectifica- 
tion processes! The fer- 
mented juices of sugar-cane 
form the basis of the best 
types of rum. When fer- 
mentation has ceased and 
the ‘wash’ (a mixture of 
molasses, scum, water and 
acids) has settled, this is 
transferred to the still to be 
heated. The sprit is then 
boiled off from the ‘wash’ 
and cooled by running water 


(Above) Bottling rum in 
a Virgin Island distillery. 
In its early ‘raw form 
this spirit is both colourless 
and unpalatable. Flavour 
is given with a volatile 
oul and butyric acid, while 
colour 1s tmparted by add- 
ing burnt sugar or caramel, 
or by storing in casks 
that have contained sherry. 
Rum is classified mainly as 
‘Famaica’ or ‘Demerara’, 
according to geographical 
origin and methods of pre- 
paration. (Right) Sample 
bottles of rum are analysed 
in a distillery laboratory 


(Above). Strangely enough, 
though rum represents virtually 
the only industry of the U.S. 
Virgin Islands, no sugar-cane is 
Srown on them. These are some 
of the thousands of barrels of raw 
rum brought to their distilleries 
annually from the other islands 


(Right) The Jamaica Pro- 
ducer loads rum for Britain. 
Kingston harbour is once again 
the scene of great activity as 
Jamaica’s war-crippled trade with 
the outside world revives; her rum 
industry is thriving owing to the 
current world shortage of whisky 


British Artists Abroad 


II. Alexander and Chinnery in China 


by GRAHAM REYNOLDS 


In the second of his series of articles on British artists who sought their material in foreign 
countries (the first, Captain Cook’s Draughtsmen, appeared in our February number) Mr Rey- 
nolds discusses two who went to the remote, little known land of China during the early rgth century 


WILLIAM ALEXANDER 


Tue influence of China was increasingly felt 
in Europe from the middle of the 17th century 
onwards, but not until the end of the 18th 
century did authentic views of that virtually 
unknown land reach England. The protec- 
tion of British trade was the immediate cause 
of Lord Macartney’s famous and ineffectual 
mission of 1792-4. He was sent to protest 
against the subservient and oppressed con- 
ditions of the East India Company’s mer- 
chants in Canton; and, just as the Admiralty 
in sending Captain Cook to search for a 
Southern Continent had provided him with 
official draughtsmen, so did the Government 
send two artists, Thomas Hickey and William 
Alexander, with Macartney. 


Though this was the first British Embassy 
to reach China, it was not quite the first to 
set out for that destination and with that aim. 
An expedition had been fitted out in 1788 
under the Honourable Lt.-Colonel Charles 
Cathcart as Ambassador; but he had died of 
tuberculosis at Java on his way out and the 
party had to return to England fruitlessly. 
This event had a decisive bearing on the 
choice of artists for Lord Macartney’s mission. 
Ibbetson, who was a sound draughtsman, had 
accompanied the Cathcart Embassy in that 
capacity. He was so cast down at the incon- 
clusive termination of the voyage that when 
he was asked to accompany Lord Macartney 
he refused. Meanwhile William Alexander, 


William Alexander made this drawing while the barges conveying the members of Lord Macariney’s 
Embassy to the Emperor of China were being maneuvred into the entrance of a lock on the Grand Canal 


- 


All reproductions hy courtesy of the Victoria &? Alhert Museum 


The Potala, the great Lamaist monastery and temple near Fehol, drawn by Alexander from a sketch by 


another member of the Embassy. The city, now decayed, was then the Manchu Emperors’ summer resort 


the son of a Maidstone coachmaker, had come 
to London to study landscape drawing under 
Ibbetson. His master recommended him for 
the post he had declined, and the youth of 
twenty-five accordingly set out on the two 
years’ voyage. 

The Embassy sailed in two ships, the Lion 
and the Hindostan: Lord Macartney travelling 
in the former, and Alexander being posted to 
the latter: He figures as No. 10 on the list of 
voyagers, and is designated ““Draughtsman”’. 
Above him, at No. 9 on the list, stands the 
name of Thomas Hickey, an older artist who 
had worked for many years in India. Hickey 
is designated as ‘“‘Painter’’, but it does not 
appear that he applied his professional skill to 
more than two portraits and a solitary draw- 
ing of China during this voyage. 

Alexander, however, was assiduous in his 
industry and, besides making the draw- 
ings required of him, kept, as most sea- 
travellers did in those days, a Journal of his 
voyage. This it seems was designed for 
publication, but was never printed and re- 
mains a manuscript in the British Museum. 
It adds little to Sir George Staunton’s official 
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“Authentic Account” of Lord Macartney’s 
Embassy which was illustrated with engrav- 
ings from Alexander’s designs; but it is 
probable that Staunton had incorporated any 
original matter it contained in his book. The 
artless narrative reflects from the moment the 
Embassy reaches China the constant atmo- 
sphere of vain endeavour, of unsurmountable 
suspicion and frustrated hope which made 
itself felt among all the members of the party. 
None the less it gives a painterly picture of 
Pekin, which was reached in August 1793: 
“At the edge of the footway before the houses 
of the tradesmen &c., poles are erected & 
frameworks on which boards are affixed, with 
the names of articles for sale, depicted in 
letters of green, red, or gold, lanterns (some of 
enormous size) & streamers of silk are also 
suspended from them, from the variety of rich 
colours in paints, & silks, exclusive of the 
garments worn by the upper class makes 
altogether a scene of uncommon brilliancy 
such as can scarcely be conceived, and cannot 
possibly be described.” 

During his stay here Alexander sketched 
the Emperor’s gardens with their miniature 
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As Lord Macartney’s Embassy passe 


d through China, Alexander saw this group of Chinese soldiers at 


exercise. Their antiquated weapons accorded ill with the haughty reception given to the Embassy 


hills and pagodas.. When Lord Macartney 
accompanied the Emperor from Pekin to 
Jehol for his birthday ceremonies he did not 
take Alexander with him, much to the artist’s 
disgust. Singularly enough, one of his most 
successful drawings of the Chinese scene is 
that of the Potala, the Lamaist monastery and 
temple near Jehol, which he did not see with 
his own eyes. Some other member of the 
party evidently gave him a sketch to work on, 
and by the use of his imagination and acquired 
knowledge of Chinese landscape and archi- 
tecture he has created a convincing picture 
of those great Lama monasteries which, like 
the now deserted summer resort of the 
Manchu Emperors, are themselves falling 
into decay. He has added one or two 
stories to the facade of the main building, 
increasing its height in relation to its width, 
but the clustering of the bizarre buildings in 
their hilly setting is true enough to the spirit 
of the scene. 

On the way back from Pekin Macartney 
elected to follow a land route, and again to 
his chagrin Alexander was given the less 
favourable opportunity of travelling to Canton 
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by water. He comments bitterly in his 
Journal: ‘His Excellency saw my sketches &c. 
& applauded my industry, but I cannot re- 
concile this with preventing the exercise of 
my pencil in passing through such an extent 
of country as from hence [Sou-tcheou] to 
Canton through the interior of the Empire’. 
No doubt Macartney was worried and pre- 
occupied, but his indifference to the artist’s 
well-being is in striking contrast to the 
constant interest and encouragement which 
Cook gave to his draughtsmen Hodges and 
Webber. 

The boats reached the mouth of Canton 
River on December 7, 1793, and there 
Alexander and his fellow-travellers heard 
their first news of “‘the execution of the King 
of France’’, and “‘that the trial of Tom Paine 
&c. had excited some fermentations in 
London’. 

In Canton he found much to interest and 
amuse him in the meeting of East and West. 
His professional interest was particularly 
aroused by his visit to the shops of two astute 
Chinese painters, Puqua and Camfon, of 
whom he writes that “‘these artists copy 
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(Opposite) A 
ar eal hills of the gardens in the Imperial Palace, Pekin. Both drawings are by William Alexander 


accurately & produce very highly finished 
pictures, indifferently coloured, from the 
prints of Bunbury, Kauffman &c. & many 
prints of this style were seen there for that 
purpose. ‘They have no knowledge of the 
theory of art or any pretensions beyond imita- 
tion, their productions (speaking generally) 
are labour merely, without genius, they work 
when possible by mechanical processes, the 
lines of buildings &c are made with a ruler, 
and the subjects they execute are multiplied 
by tracery &c. they have no notion of per- 
spective or the appearance of lines, nor of the 
reflection of objects in water. When they 
undertake a portrait they seldom please, not 
having the taste to flatter, the subject is copied 
individually.” ‘The sting in the last comment 
is apparently unconscious. He goes on to 
record that ‘‘a Chinese sculptor practices here 
who told me he could ‘Sa-vy Missa Banks 
welly well?” [that is, Thomas Banks, the 
English classical sculptor]; ‘ ; ‘this man modelled 
small busts of officers which would have been 
very well had not the bad taste of his em- 
ployers required them to be coloured with 
blue coats, red cheeks, and powdered hair 
which quite spoiled them, On his door front 


Aen Chinese beauty is shielded ye her attendant from the sun. 


(Above) The 


was written Handsome Face Maker as a good 
recommendation.” 

The last port of call was the Portuguese 
settlement of Macao. Here Alexander saw 
a strange contrast of Catholic and Chinese 
religious festivals, and remarks that after the 
celebration of the Chinese New Year the 
streets were covered a foot deep with paper 
from crackers. But he evidently left China 
with few regrets and he ends his Journal joy- 
fully with his arrival at Billingsgate, ““where 
I first stepped on my native land after an 
absence of 2 years, and thanks be to God in 
good health and spirits” 

Alexander never went to the East again. 
None the less he made good use of the sketches 
he had accumulated on this voyage. From 
some of them were engraved the illustrations 
to the official account of the Embassy; others 
were used to illustrate John Barrow’s book 
Travels in China. Alexander himself published 
a book of his own on Costume of China which 
was well received. And when, fifty years 
later, G. N. Wright published a popular 
account of China, the illustrator Allom, who 
had never been there, used Alexander’ s 
plates as the basis for some of his own. 
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Alexander ended his career as Keeper of 
Prints and Drawings in the British Museum, 
where he had made drawings of classical 
and Egyptian antiquities with the same 
uncurious impartiality as he had bestowed 
on China. He is not a highly imaginative 
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Alexander went as an official emissary to 
China; he saw what could actually be seen 
from the route followed by the party and 
little more. ‘Thirty years afterwards George 
Chinnery, from a mixture of personal motives, 
went to live in China and settled there for 
the remainder of his life, becoming the one 
occidental artist who has really penetrated 
into the spirit of the Chinese life and scene. 

Chinnery was born in London in 1774 and 
after commencing his artistic career as a 
painter of miniatures and oil portraits, went 
to Ireland, on the first of his expeditions from 
his homeland, in 1795. During his stay of 
seven years he married one Marianna Vigne, 
the daughter of a Dublin jeweller. The 
marriage proved unhappy, and Chinnery 
sailed for India in 1802, leaving his wife 
behind. In 1818, sixteen years after his 


George Chinnery never tired of drawing the scene in this square in Macao. 


draughtsman, but he is neat, he strikes us 
as accurate, and he has a pleasing sense of 
colour. The plates based on his, drawings 
had such a wide circulation that we owe to 
him probably more than we realize of the 
China of our own fantasies. 
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arrival, Mrs Chinnery rejoined her husband. 
Seven years later, in 1825, Chinnery left India 
for Macao in China, leaving Mrs Chinnery 
behind again, this time for good. e€ was 
then fifty-one years of age, and he remained 
in Macao for the twenty-seven years of life 
which remained to him. It appears that 
£40,000 worth of debts were an even more 
effective spur to flight than his wife’s presence 
in India. 

Already Chinnery had shown his instinctive 
sympathy with the Orient in his Indian 
drawings, and his flair for the curving, bright 
singularity of China is apparent in everything 
he did there, from his gaily-coloured, exotic 
oil paintings to the slightest of his brilliant 
sketches. He never travelled far afield—he 
could not, because the Chinese Government 
kept close control over the movements of 


The fortress rises above 


a bizarre mixture of Chinese and European architecture dominated by the church of Santo Domingo 
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Another topographical drawing by Chinnery. From the Bishop’s Gate, an eminence outside Macao, a 


Chinaman looks down on the vista of Macao Bay and the European factories lining the Praya Grande 


foreigners—and his viewpoint was confined 
to Macao, Canton and the road between 
them. But the very limitation of his field 
lent the greater strength to his vision. The 
basic ingredients of the scenery around him 
were much the same as of that he had left. 
It is the works of man which create the 
dividing line between the coastal plain of 
China and the pastoral valleys to which he 
had been accustomed in Ireland. Both 
Alexander and Chinnery give us representa- 
tions of Chinese architecture and the patterns 
drawn by Chinese methods of cultivation 
upon the fields; but Chinnery alone enters 
sympathetically into the life of the native 
Chinese, even when they live among buildings 
of European design. 

Macao must have been at that time such 
a place as appeals to refugees and expatriates; 
the allusions to it in memoirs of the period 
bear plentiful witness to the fascination of this 
Portuguese trading settlement, charming in 
its decay. A future Bishop of Hong Kong 
found when he was a missionary there in 1844 
that ““Macao in many respects, resembled a 
fashionable watering place in England, and 
abounded with the comforts, the refinements, 
and even the luxuries of European life’. 


The Times correspondent remarked that 
*““Fuit’ is written on every wall’, and in the 
same year (1857) the historian of Lord Elgin’s 
mission felt. that “Its air of respectable 
antiquity was refreshing after the somewhat 
parvenue character with which its ostentatious 
magnificence invests Hong Kong. The narrow 
streets and grass-grown plazas, the handsome 
fagade of the fine old cathedral crumbling to 
decay, the shady walks and cool grottoes, once 
the haunt of the Portuguese Poet [Camoens]; 
his tomb and the view from it, all combine to 
produce a soothing and tranquillizing effect 
upon sensibilities irritated by our recent mode 
of life.”’ 

Weare brought face to face with Chinnery’s 
own reputation in Macao in the lively diary 
kept by an American girl, Miss Low, who 
went from the prim formality of Salem, 
Massachusetts, into what was to her a 
romance-laden East. She lived there from 
1829 to 1834, and at that time she wrote: 
“How I wished for Mr Chinnery’s talent for 
painting, that I might sketch for you the 
beautiful scene before me, the large and 
handsome church, milk-white, with a splendid 
flight of stone steps, and surrounded by trees 
and shrubbery. Just beyond, the fort 
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People in 
China as 
Chinnery 


saw them 


Chinnery’s calligraphic draughts- 
manship was admirably suited to 
catching the essential character- 
istics of the Chinese around him 
in Macao, into whose occupations 
he entered with such ready sym- 
pathy. (Above) A mother leads 
one child and carries her baby at her 
back. (Left) A childts steadied 
and encouraged while the barber 
shaves and arranges his topknot 


In miraculous shorthand Chinnery has caught the very spirit of these two smiths at work. Their intentness, 
their strength, the details of the scene, are completely conveyed in a few rapid, strongly accented strokes 
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stretching into the bay. Beyond this again, 
you can see the roads and the little boats 
skimming over the surface. In the distance 
two islands of high ground can be discerned, 
and the beautiful ship heading toward her 
much-desired home. A little farther in, is a 
little European boat flying along under full 
sail, and any quantity of Chinese boats are 
in sight. Now can you not imagine that we 
have a pleasant view from our terrace?” 
Chinnery delighted in sketching: we are 
told that he was out at dawn every fine morn- 
ing. The delight he took in the teeming life 
he saw around him is evident enough. He 
records in the vivacious shorthand of his brisk 
drawings the inhabitants at their mobile food 
kitchen, the barber, the smith and the stone- 
mason at work in the street, the Chinese 
mother and her child. The travelling show- 
man whose display cabinet is shaped like a 
junk naturally fascinates him as much as the 
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Like the travelling showman, 
whose show box in the 
form of a junk fascinates 
grown-ups andj children 
alike, Chinnery set up his 
pitch in the market- place 
of Macao and drew there to 
his heart's content. In 
his sketches we can trace 
a complete panorama of the 
humble but bustling native 
life of Macao in the second 
quarter of the roth century 
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Chinese children. If we spend long looking 
at the sketch-books in which his Chinese 
drawings are to be found, we shall know the 
square dominated by the railings and the 
church of Santo Domingo as well as if we had 
lived there ourselves. We shall know also 
the boat dwellings of the poorer Chinese. 
Chinnery’s technique is perfectly adapted to 
what he saw: his line reflects equally the roofs 
of pagodas and the loose clothes, bald heads 
and wide hats of the Chinese. 

Chinnery died there in 1852, but the 
memory and legend of him lingers in Macao. 
He had trained Chinese pupils to follow his 
manner closely, and works by two of them, 
Lamqua and Sunqua, are still in existence. 
These pupils undercut his prices while he was 
alive and sold fake “Chinnery’’ paintings 
when he was dead. It was perhaps the greatest 
compliment his hosts could pay to the pro- 
tagonist of an alien culture, 


